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860 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

ing's preoccupation with immortality, pre-existence of the soul, progress 
as the law of the soul, and the opportunity as well as the responsibility 
of human life, Mr. Collins finds stated in the works of Bishop Butler; 
a good deal of the reasoning upon faith and the divorce of faith and 
reason he finds in Montaigne; and in Lessing, Browning's conviction that 
accusations against the letter of Christianity in no wise imply accusa- 
tions against the spirit. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more fair and searching analysis 
of Matthew Arnold. He treats Arnold as the summing-up and ultimate 
blossom of academic Oxford in much the same way that Dante sums up 
medievalism. 

" An incomparable master of persiflage and irony, the rival of Lord 
Beaconsfield as a coiner of delicately felicitous phrases and turns of 
sarcasm, most urbane when most irritating, most pleasant when most 
caustic," he yet admits that Arnold failed in impressiveness and authority. 
That he too often assumed the attitude of Touchstone toward Corin and 
Audrey and that he admonished by ridicule is too true. Mr.- Collins 
points out, also, that Arnold founded all morals upon taste, and that his 
work was mainly demolition. The necessity of earning a living was the 
cause of Arnold's failing to do for English letters what Sainte-Beuve did 
for French letters. Arnold's work was necessarily fragmentary and oc- 
casional, and certainly, in the case of the theological writings, superficial. 

Consummate in his own sphere, Mr. Collins admits that Arnold was 
sure of a fall when he fronted any great elemental force such as the 
Hebrew Prophets or Walt Whitman. The most laudatory of the essays 
are those on Wordsworth, and Mr. Collins's well-known power of invective 
and satire finds expression in the treatment of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Godwin. "What a set," he says of all that crew, "for the 'Bird of 
Paradise' (Shelley) to have got his radiant wings entangled with!" 



The Modern Keader's Chaucer. By John S. P. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

The complete poetical works of the Father of English poetry have here 
been turned into beautiful modern English prose by a fine scholar and 
a good poet. It was a work that probably must sooner or later have been 
done lest the average reader of poetry should ultimately forget and neglect 
this "well of English undefiled." 

The volume is handsome in every exterior detail and scholarly and 
charming in its execution. To say that the true reader of poetry would 
ever accept a modernization for that marvelously fresh and buoyant 
spring song of our language is to claim too much. And however charming 
are the opening words, " When the sweet showers of April have pierced 
to the root the dryness of March and bathed every vine in moisture 
whose quickening brings forth the flowers," they can never quite compete 
with the time-honored beautiful lines: 

"Whan that Aprille with his showres swoote 
The draught of March hath perced to the roote 
And bathud every vine in swich licour 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour, 
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Whan Zephyrus eek with his sweete breethe 
Enspirud hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendre croppes and the yonge sunne 
Hath in the Earn his halfe cours i-ronne, 
And smalle fowles maken melodie 
That slepen all the night with open eye, 
So pricketh hem Nature in here corages 
Than longen folk to gone on pilgrimages." 

If this is not great poetry, if it cannot be placed alongside of Arnold's 
great touchstones, all in the grand manner like 

"In la sua voluntade e nostra pace," 
or 

"Absent thee from felicity awhile," 

it is at least exquisitely lovely poetry. It is the very quintessence of charm 
and buoyancy. So to those real readers of poetry, to whom the very word 
Chaucer brings to the memory passages as lovely as the opening one, no 
translation can recapture and hold the original beauty. 

If we turn to favorite passages to see how things are done, we may 
well say the translation could not easily be bettered, and yet who could 
devise any equivalent so lovely as : 

" Til it fell oone's in a morwe of May 
That Emilie that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on her stalkes greene, 
And fresscher than the May with floures newe — 
For with the rose-colour strofe her hewe, 
I not which was the fyner of hem two — 
Er it was day, as sche was wont to do, 
Sche was a-risen and already dight." 

Who that has read and loved his Chaucer can but regret to see that 
" Martyr souded in virginitee " take on the dress of modern words. 

The book, then, is not for the reader and lover of Chaucer, but for 
the taster of poetry who likes the poets made easy. And doubtless Chaucer 
more than another can afford to offer his wares for the matter in them 
without the lovely manner of them. The stories he tells were excellent 
stories before he handled them, and are even to-day in their modern 
setting still good stories. 

The work, it may be said, is as accurately and as well done as possible, 
and the illustrations by Warwick Coble add value to the handsome 
volume. Especially pleasing is the outline drawing of Blake's " Canter- 
bury Pilgrims " on the pre-title pages. 



William James. By Smile Boutroux. Translated by Archibald and 
Barbara Henderson. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1912. 

When fimile Boutroux says of William James, "He had a proud and 
courageous soul; ... he had the instinct for sympathy and love, for sac- 
rifice, for the asceticism which disciplines the will, for the heroism con- 
secrated to the ideal," there are few who would gainsay him. It was 
just such an impression as this that that great man made upon all who 



